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figure of Algernon Sidney. Loudly as the Restoration
was acclaimed it did not and could not put an end to
the Commonwealth men. Republicanism survived
in covert forms, finding its principal professors in
the sectaries against whom the Cavalier Parliament
enacted the Clarendon Code and in the active supporters
of the Cromwellian rule.6 Of these last there was
none more resolute, adventurous, or ill-judged, than
Algernon Sidney, the last Englishman whose head
has fallen on the scaffold for the Republican cause.
Sidney was one of that band of politicians led by the
adroit and versatile Shaftesbury who saw in the
prospect of the Duke of York's succession a grave peril
to the liberty of England and to the Protestant cause.
He realized with the force of a powerful and vehement
imagination the comprehensive designs of the Counter-
reformation, how, after the Protestants had been
dragooned out of France, steps would be taken to have
them dragooned out of England, how the policy of
the greatest military monarchy in Europe was dictated
by the Jesuit Order, and how the accession of James
II. to the English throne would bring the Jesuits
to Whitehall and place the policy of England at the
disposal of Louis XIV. It is not necessary here to
consider how far these expectations were overdrawn
or how far they were consciously magnified by the
demon of faction. Partisan spirit ran high in King
Charles' reign, and the country party who encouraged
the libels of Titus Gates and accepted money from
the French ambassador does not go down to history
with pure hands. Sidney undoubtedly plotted to
take King Charles' life and paid the price, leaving
behind him a record of political opinion and aspiration
which is one of the classical monuments of the